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A Magazine of Verse 


JULY 1932 


POEMS HE LEFT US 


IS WISDOM SUCH A THING? 


gt ete let no man or woman, good or great, 

Plan to divide me from my deepest dream 
Won through blood and tears and watching years, 
And stop the budding thoughts, the songs astream. 


Let them not think it Wisdom, Friendship, Faith, 
To lead the feet I kiss away from me, 

To drive me from the cabin of my heart, 

Or break me there, the while I bow the knee. 


What is this Wisdom that will vaunt itself, 

Stab at my ribs with cutting pride of mind, 
With hot irons touch my eyes till they are blind? 
Is Wisdom such a thing, and so designed? 
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TO A GIRL IN A SUN SUIT 


What was the veil of Eve? 
The mist before sunrise. 
What was the veil of Eve? 
The mist before rain. 
What was the veil of Eve? 
The shower in June. 


What was the veil of our mother? 
The mist in the stars’ eyes; 

The tall wild grain 

Ripening soon; 

The dawn from the seas; 
Hanging moss from the trees; 
Then the shimmering, open, 
Sea-beach noon; 

Then the mist of the evening, ' 
A green place entwining, 

While the wind in the vine gave a tune 





What was the veil of Eve 

That made the twilight complete? 
The mist in her eyes 

And the tears in the eyes of her lover, 
Tall Adam, our young father, 

Who fell on the ground 

And held her dancing feet. 
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Vachel Lindsay 
WHEN I GAVE MY LADY A DOUBLE ROSEBUD 


If you are not as double as these are, 

At least a picture floats somewhere near you— 
It is a part in Heaven’s name of yourself. 

To you and your twin soul I must be true. 


Oh, when you frown, no world remains at all 


Except the sea-foam and the grey sea-wall! 


Nothing defeats me if I keep my eyes 

Close on that portrait near your laughing face. 
There is the lamp outshining earthly light, 

A portrait so invested with your grace 

That it reflects but one thing in the world 

Your beauty’s majesty unfurled. 

The prophet-angels, flying at your side 

Guide through the air that mirror winged and free 
Made of clear agates from the Crystal Sea. 
Therefore | give this double rose—one furled, 
The other, half. uncurled. 

The furled one for your love-lit earthly soul, 
T he other for your saintly aureole. 
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THE POET IN THE ORCHARD OF ART 


Where many a silvery treacherous thing abides, 

Today through the garden of art he runs and glides, 
Where is rest from pride, but is no rest from gleaming, 
Where he sees the trees of silver and diamond beaming, 
Drooped over walls, with boughs and petals streaming. 


On to the orchard of civilized fruits he goes, 

Singing this rhyme to the tune of a tame brook humming. 
But over the top of the walls the artist knows 

He must climb the rose-vine 

And run to the uttermost wild, 

If he would know and paint as a prophet divining- 

A prophet of red men’s thoughts since he was a child, 
And given to catamount hunting, to nugget mining. 


IN MEMORY 
Frances Frazee Hamilton 


The valors of an ancient race, 

The rigors of an inbred clan, 

The forest lights of human grace, 

The cornfield flowers where spring began: 


These were the making of her soul, 

These made the power beneath her pride; 
And so she danced to reach her goal, 

And with this strength she lived and died. 
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EPITAPH FOR JEB STUART 


Let peacocks sing round this, my grave, 

Even if they shriek and squawk; 

Old dragons hunt and find this grave, 

Even if they have to walk; 

Red roosters crow above this grave, 

Even if historians rave, calm professors misbehave, 
Furies come forth from the cave. 


Let white swans preen themselves and fly 
In circles round this cemetery, 

Or eagles quarrel above these lawns 

Even if they swoop to kill 

The peacocks and the dragon brave, 


The roosters and the swans. 

For sinful pride shall lift my head, 

Up from this wild and well-watched bed, 
After ten thousand dawns. 


Vachel Lindsay 


Vachel Lindsay 
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WHISPERED LAMENT 


ALL THE BRIGHT COURAGE 





Not naked on the mountain were you reared 
By wolf and weather, bramble-scratched and lean; 
Privation has not made your senses keen | 
Since hunger is a thing you have always feared. 

With fire, food and shelter you have cheered 

A pampered body. What does courage mean 

To one untried by danger? You have been 

Safe and adventureless till love appeared. 

Love is a ruthless bandit—may he shatter 

The wall that bricks you snugly in content! 

And though he wound and rob you, what shall it matter? 
Accept his challenge. Who can circumvent 

Death, collecting in person somewhat later 

All the bright courage that you never spent! 


THE EYES KNOW HUNGER 


The eyes know hunger that can reach 
Deeper than any thirst for speech, 
Sharper than any need to touch; 
The hungry eyes can suffer such 
Desire, it tortures the unknown 
Processes of nerve and bone. 





A fated plan of curve and line 
Creates the preordained design 
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Assuaging them. . . . A cheek, somehow, 
Subtly combined with nose and brow 
Shall be enough . . . on these their need 
For beauty may forever feed. 


Thenceforth no other shall appease 
The hungry sight or bring it ease; 
Body and mind alike must serve 
This need, with every tingling nerve 
Condemned forever to retrace 


The simple statement of one face. 


THIS FRUIT 


[ shall return to the magic tree 

This apple, never meant for me. 

Stem to severed stem shall fit 

With fibres firm and exquisite. 

The fruit shall ripen to its core 
Ungathered, as it was before. 

Then for a moment I shall stand 

With nothing in my outstretched hand, 
My fingers tense with the distress 

Of unaccustomed emptiness, 


Wondering why I never fed 
Upon this fruit I coveted. 
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THE PATTERN OF THIS LEAF 


I keep the pattern of this leaf— 
Beauty no other eye has seen 
trict in the narrow heart compressed. 
There it shall rest, 


A skeleton in bas-relief, 
No longer quick with lusty green, 
Nakedly beautiful, at cost 

Of verdure lost. 


For its green life I waste no grief . . . 
Within the tissue of the brain 
This pattern is so deeply kissed 

It shall persist. 


The body, in sharp unbelief 
Laments this, whispering: “With keen pain 
The mind preserves what is at most 

A leaf’s thin ghost. . . . 


“Green life should know one season, brief 
And lovely, under sun and rain, 
Then crumble as the living must 

To careless dust!” 


TRUTH HAS SO STRANGE A FLAVOR 


Truth has so strange a flavor 
Man cannot call it bread 
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But spews it out in fright 
And anger. 


Who tastes it once shall never 
Fear to go unfed, 

For food is his delight 

No longer. 


By no words whatsoever 
Shall he be comforted— 
He pulls his belt up tight 


For hunger. 
NIGHT SONG 


Come, sleep, and carry her far, 
Away from this despair; 
It little matters where— 
Perhaps to a simpler star 


Where the resplendent sun 
Shines upon innocent meadows 
Devoid of trees and shadows, 
And life has not begun; 


Perhaps to a star so high, 
So dark, lost and alone, 

No human lips have known 
A name to call it by— 


And cool with hollow space 
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Marjorie Allen Seiffert 
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Her heart, troubled and shaken, 

That she may not awaken 

With tears upon her face. 


EPITAPH 


I think the dead are never dead 
Until they are unvisited. 


Silence can be dark and deep 
As death, or casual as sleep. 


Let lovers marvel and cynics laugh, 
Each year I write an epitaph 


To love, that wakes when I confess 
The anguish of my faithfulness. 


NOW IN THE FROSTY SPRINGTIME 


Today a seed could be planted, and safely planted, 
Now in the frosty springtime of the year 

A seed, hard as a stone, small as a tear, 

Holding the stem and leaf of a tree enchanted. 

It finds an earthly resurrection granted 

To none of us who shall lie sleeping here, 

Our hunger less than the groping root’s, our fear 
Of death assuaged by a peace we never wanted. 

A thousand springtimes could not fill my need 

To watch the cherry-trees burst into flower, 
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Marjorie Allen Seiffert 


And taste their earliest fruit, so sweetly sour! 
Now with a mortal hand I plant this seed, 
Crying, There is no death! although my hour 
Will strike, and where is any god to heed! 
Marjorie Allen Seiffert 


JEWISH SHOPKEEPER 


He has disavowed the part and taken the whole, 

And the tides of the city’s life are to him as the pulse of his 
own blood. 

Her sunset, flung brazen among gray buildings, 

Is the flame and the hardness of his faith to her. 

Her voluptuous colored mists and the bitter chill of her 
darkness 

Mingle no more strangely than do his desire and his dis- 
dain. 

The long reaches of a building into the morning sky 

Are the highest temples of his thought. 


When he sits in his basement shop and laughs, 
He stands triumphant upon a pinnacle, and the city 
seethes below him; 
He stands upon a pinnacle, and the scorn of his triumph 
Is the brilliant white defiance of his city to the night. 
Charlotte Corbett 
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MEMORY 


Now leaning through the cyclamens of sleep, 
Myself now one with each faint-scented stem, 
I dreamt I drank the color of your voice; 


And those high instants wherein each may keep 
His trysts with sounds beyond the verge of noise 
Were trapped within that music’s interim. 


Your hair streamed one with the straight growth of light, 
Your fabulous long hands enclosed my sky, 
My whole world arched beneath your rare bright palms; 


While like soft petals, than all skies more bright, 
Your fingers blurred to nearness, and your arms 
Parted the cyclamens and crept to me. 


It seemed there was no world beyond your mouth, 
No space-time but the one that here compressed 
Meaning and truth to your strong lips; it seemed 


That neither east nor west nor north nor south 
Had substance now, nor all the heavens dreamed 
In all the values life makes manifest. 


Then slowly, from that dream’s apocalypse, 
Moved the pale brightness of your face; I knew 
Stirless and exquisite, each plane withdrawn. 
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Evelyn Graham Frost 


The flowers that were your hands moved to eclipse 
In other skies than mine; each tone moved on, 
Each echo muted; and then slumber grew; 


And on the edge of sleep’s giant interim 
Waking, I wept beneath each frail pink stem. 
Evelyn Graham Frost 


MAGAZINE COVER 


“ May, 1931: The Woman's Home 

Companion” reads the legend; and you say, 
Letting the critical faculty have its way, 
“Verrocchio, debased, in polychrome.” 

Can’t you imagine that there might be some 
Place where the gods have thrown disdain away, 
Called in a flock of fauns, and gone to play 
Where milk-white oxen plow through brick-red loam? 
Then why drag in the rule of thumb when such 
Immortal stowaways emerge from hiding? 

The concept may be trite, the colors reckless, 
But is a flash of ecstasy too much 

To grant a mortal man when Spring comes riding 
A golden unicorn with a wildflower necklace? 


Helen Ledyard Pfund 
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WIND BLOWS SOUTH 


FIELD LEFT FALLOW 


The hand that trenched the April plow 

And flailed the honey-running stalk 

Knows quieter employment now 

And leaves the meadow to the hawk; 

While beauty, with summer at her breast, 
The brown swift girl whom we needed most, 
Sleeps like a lover sick for rest 

In grass that blossoms with her ghost; 


While north and south the hollows fill 
With shadow solid as a tower, 

And silence gathers on a hill, 

And darkness opens like a flower; 
While tenuous between the sheaves 
The shadows of the great trees blow, 
Done with the letting-down of leaves, 
Done with the taking-on of snow. 


THE DEEP SLEEPERS 


This is the place, and, facing half to west, 

Your two hands cupped above the eyes, somehow 
Like two strange flowers hung upon the brow 

In just the fragile way I might have guessed- 
This is the round sky, utterly at rest. 

There are three colors and a small bird now, 
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Ben Belitt 


And thick plum-brightness ribbanding the bough, 
And here a yellow flower for your breast. 


One scarcely feels this wind or the slow way 

It pushes past the ears, bitter with grass 

And smell of hot flowers cooling on the stem. 

One only wonders if, some quietest day, 

New hands shall break these boughs, and strange feet pass, 


Pitying the sleepers, as we pity them. 


CONTENTIOUS HEART 


Put this inadequate armor by, 

And bid the contentious heart have done 
Repulsing cherry-colored sky, 

And cherry-branch aslant in sun. 


Too importunate adversary, 
Let him not press unarmed to pass 
The plated phalanx of the berry, 


The bannered cavalcade of grass. 


Dare he to ride one violet under, 
He is undone, past every art; 
Crocus shall burst his breast asunder, 


And dogwood desolate his heart. 


Best the ungarlanded forehead; best 
The broken contention put behind; 
The luminous arrow in the breast, 


The flowering miracle in the mind. Ben Belitt 
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EVENING ON ROAD, DUN LAOGHAIRE 





No stones of ancient dwellings hold 
Within their ruins life enclosed 

In such grey gravity as, oh, 
The silence of suburban roads. 


Wrapped round in houses, life is there 
In staring privacy. I stood 

Upon the curb, and in my soul 
Dreariness settled down to brood. 


Only slow scales played 

On a piano laboriously 

Knocked against silence note by note 
Up and down inevitably. 


A curtain rustled from a window, 
Flapping at me forlorn below; 
Distant and unseen, a lawn-mower 
Rolled monotonously to and fro. 





A blackbird gurgled in the privet 

A song as sweet as the evening air; 
And through the tracery of trees 
The sky loomed pink and greyly fair. 


—__ ———_— 


Unwatched the night drew close and closer, 
Close my sadness too until 

Suddenly I saw the frail new moon 
Appear—once more a miracle; 
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Irene Haugh 


As thus it will rise up in Achill 
In Kerry or in Donegal, 
Sudden and beautiful as over 





These roads and houses, over all. 


> 
) 


lrene Haug /; 


DOUBLE LIF! 





One day I came too quietly into the room. 

| was unexpected; the floor 

Stiffened to silence the minute I stepped on the threshold 
And opened the door. 

{ 


The ceiling and walls conspired to withhold a secret. 

Almost I learned—not quite 

What life my familiar room had been living without me, 
. Out of mind, out of sight. 


What was it, | wonder? The page of a book blown back 
The carpet ruampled—a chair 

Turned a little aside from its usual position, 
That startled me there? 


Or was it only the stillness, sharp as a whisper, 
Or a glint of muffled laughter, 
That told me my room had its own existence before me, 
And would have after! 
Dorothy E. Reid 
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MOTH WINGS 


A GIRL AMONG THE SEASONS 


They have parted her garments among them; 
Hills and valleys and rivers 
Cast lots upon her clothes. 


Mountains have won her skirts of fern. 
Her scented cloak of frankincense 
Is spread in emerald upon a valley floor. 


The flowering almond has 
Unwreathed her amber hair 
And looped the garland in its boughs. 


Slim and white as a daytime moon is Spring 
Exposed to turquoise weather; 

She grieves and stands apart 

A girl among the seasons. 


EUCALYPTUS 


Tall and emerald is the grass 

Growing over the footprints of the tree 
That journeyed from Eden. 

Invisibly in the wind is chronicled 

The sweet commotion of the Garden 
When the tree in exquisite escape 
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Virginia Marian Ferguson 


Ran past the cherubim and the flaming sword. 
Since they are gone who witnessed 





The fleet migration, 
Who is there along the path through morning 
To hail and halt the eucalyptus, 


es 


And interrupt the silver stride? 


PEACOCK PREFIX 


Hereafter I must speak 
With syllables of sapphire 
Of this creature that 
Parades the park 
Rehearsing a meaning 
In lapis lazuli, 
And detaining my eyes 

In brilliant blue. 


Hereafter I must write 
A peacock prefix 
Before my memories 
Of every color. 


A GAMES 


I hold my fingers 
Up like candles— 


Ten white flames 





Are burning there. 
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I think my face 
Above the flames 
Is still and soft 
And strangely fair. 





I think my throat 

Is white as a lamb; 
And I know very well 
How fine I am! 


My breath is a wind 
That puts out the flames 
Of my ten fingers 
Playing lovely games. 


THE DEER 


Light the lilies around his head, . 
Slow candles for the delicate dead. 


Bid the fern sing an emerald song, 
While the trees walk in procession along. 


Spider, spin a wreath for his head; 
In gossamer garland the delicate dead. 


Wind, wait and mourn him as you pass, 
And with slow steps make musical the grass. 
Virginia Marian Ferguson 
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TWO POEMS 
LITTLE THINGS 


The hundreds of little things 
Which beat against the heart, 
Were meant so. 

Like the tapping of spring rain, 
They batter us down gently 
With their music. 

The moon can break us, 

The sun . . . and stars 

But not like that little bird 
On the hedge, 

Pouring out his soul 

To a gray sky. 


THE TRUTH I SEEK 


I do not search for the truth 
That lies upon the tranquil 
Faces of the dead, 

Or burns in the eyes 

Of hungry children. 

I seek unrealities . . . dreams 


The mist that covers barren hills, 


Things which are beautiful, fleeting, 


And lies. 


Nancy Flowers 
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IN UKRAINE 
THE STEPPE 


How good, when two friends walk the steppe together, 
To top low hills that show a sudden town, 

All pink and blue, that sets them guessing whether 
It’s better looking on or plunging down 


Into the streets where bare-foot, red-scarfed girls 
Sit in the sun with soldiers free a day, 

Where little Jewesses with rook-black curls 

And small blue-eyed Ukrainians shout at play. 


The windows hold geraniums all the year, 

Even the windows of half-underground 
Unlovely hovels. Sometimes clothes-lines wear 
Long towels with scarlet cocks on them; around 


The small mud huts cocks strut about in plumes 
That call to mind the courts of Kubla Khan; 

In lowest doors girls shake their dirty brooms, 
Their faces fair as Dante looked upon. 


There are some mornings when the lacquered grass 
So shines that all the tales of death are tales 
Only; across this steppe no want may pass, 

No bitter memory may use these vales. 


= es . 
There are some evenings when the yellow moon 
° ¢ ° p $ 
Gilds the blue Dnieper, and young lovers sing 
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To their accordions a Tartar tune. 
Then revolution is a mythic thing, 


A dreary yarn once told and soon forgot; 
And belching factories and noisy trains, 


Paid for in food, are little more than what 
The peals of thunder were in last year’s rains. 


THE VILLAGE GIRL 


The village girl, brown as the wide steppe road, 
Plants no cabbages and tends no cow, 

Nor cooks on outdoor oven pots of food. 

She runs an engine as she drove a plough; 

She sits amid the bowels of steel a-fever, 

Her blue eyes always looking down the track, 
Her young hand always ready for the lever. 

A crane man whistles, she does not look back. 


But when her work is over for the day, 

She eats with other girls a meager fare, 

Then changes to a dress that is not gray 
With sun and toil; she brushes her short hair 
Until it shines, and meets the whistling man 


To walk with him, singing as steppe girls can. 


THE GRANDMOTHER 


There she plods now, to get a loaf of bread, 


Helene Searcy Pulse 


Through rain and mud, a woman dressed in brown 
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With a black cloth wrapped round her withered head. 
I know her house the other end of town 

A thing of dung and straw, with windows full 

Of pink geraniums. I have heard her play 

On her cracked Royal, each old hand a tool 

Rusted and warped, suddenly lithe and gay. 


I’]l never know her, not at least until 

I understand how bitter can go sweet 

In grasses growing on a garbage hill. 

Old age bends her, but not despair, defeat; 
Stronger than those left of her brood, she goes 
About her chores softly as spreads the rose. 


Helene Searcy Pulse 


HUMMINGBIRD 


You swallow, like a drawn bow driven, 
And phoebe, always everywhere, 
And to what else the sky is given, 
Whate ver walks with wings on air 
O birds, to whom all heaven’s gateless, 
You seem a-sudden barred with bars 
And heavy weights, beside this weightless 
Haunter of honey-chambered stars. 
Kenneth Slade Alling 
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QUARREL 


The pigeon and the wind to one another 

Cling no more closely than I cling to you. 

And what does that prove?—only that I smother 
The heart that I pursue? 


You and your doubting heart are sometimes strangers, 
And strangers you and I, with little cause. 

Such are love’s bitter chances and love’s dangers, 
Such are love’s laws. 


There is a fiend, by whom all love is haunted. 

He has your heart sometimes, sometimes your ear. 
I'll take him: take the unwanted with the wanted, 
The terrible with the dear. 


It is far better to be wise this moment, 
Knowing that all things may be or may not; 


To save for better uses than rash comment 
This breath, so briefly hot. 


Ray mona Holden 
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TWO POEMS 


ENDOR 


This thunder but wets the brow, many storms bring me 
here. 

I come, earth denying, to learn what you know, 

but first I must speak—perhaps your mouth will seal mine. 


Of stars, I know the signs. 

Speak only of the ascending wind that brings them near 

of intimacy past recollection, 

why the child forgets and trees remain. 

Remove the eye that pleads with the years 

I cannot begin, the quick face of that angel thrust before 
my slow aching emptiness! 

All my words fall to grow swords under my feet. 

What slays the sword! 


, 


I do not know whereof I speak if the wicked be silent. 

This godlessness but mocks the further knowledge of 
dying; 

this haste in an echoless land is born of lost tomorrows. 

Woman, how far this god, I will make the sword reach! 

Thestars invite the proud plucked eye of the One Betrayer 

I will finish it here! 

Am I stammering to you of new worlds unconquered? 

can you give me mortality? 

I would taste a bit of honey again, and die! 
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Syd Salt 


No, I do not think on death, it is for everybody else. 
It is as nothing happens. 

I have forgotten to count, as in childhood, 

the unmeaning numbers only space can write. 

These are the unborn deathless stars! 


[ have drunk deep of wrath, tomorrow has overtaken me. 

I sought but the asses of my father—and found a kingdom! 

Was I too a prophet? 

Who gave me this question, 

the tongue to taste sweetness, the mouth to breathe bitter 
fire? 

I am a story of long ago, when these things happened. 

Where the bright patch of years, the sky filled with newer 
suns, 

when this earth was but a handful of dust, 

and the sea, as a child stands before it, unafraid, hiding a 
near shore? 


The lulling noise of that angel! My spear is not for him! 


What do you know of my unpeopled world? 

I quarrel in high places, born before time. 

I speak of a solitude beyond tomorrow, when new suns will 
echo these words. 

My firmament has no signs, my stars are hushed to dark- 


ness. 


Witch! I am no rebel, you cannot heal me, 
I die with tomorrow! 


| 
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YOUR STILL BODY 


Death makes mighty warriors of us. 

You too, pigeon in the gutter, 

are poised for flight; 

your wing an unfurled banner 

that once knew intimate skies, 

and your tail stretched stiff 

still carries motion in forgotten direction. 


See Sea aaa 


O little warrior of little battles, \ 
this, your last battle, found you | 
mighty in death with unfurled wing. 


Syd Salt | 
| 


SUNDOWN 


Over the wrinkled summits of that far slope 
Kindle together 

Colors of flowers, verbena and heliotrope, 
Color of heather— 

Flushing, flickering, flaming along the ridge, 
Delicate fire, 

Until the creeping shadow’s long blue edge, 
Lifting higher, 

Quenches the lambent glory, too frail to live, 
Too soon to expire. 

Grace Strickler Dawson 
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Fragment from ABRAHAM: AN ORATORIO 


And he took the fire in his hand, and a knife; 


and they went both of them together. 


Poems despise me (I, the rough, the maker) 
despise the bowels (I, the groin) I pass 
windful of blackened burning leaves across 
the glazed enamelled green. 


The icebite follows me, 


the white, the laying waste, I 


W il] be alone ° 


| have whitened to a hideous egg the eye 

that pleaded; I have slashed the brown. The mud 
laced on the frightened cheek and faded in, 
nothing now but the snow-shell glisters. 


O pity! 


isten! the trees surround my silence—ears 


shall not bend to my secret; brain shall never 
legislate upon its trust in it 

why the nearer edging blade ripped clear 

nor clattered on the frozen ground, is mine 


to answer when my bones demand, whisper 


across my own empoisoned dreams, be judged 
for, slain for. I will not turn up this black- 
backed card. 
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Could I tell you how I know it will all end 
(if nothing is avoided) there, off there 
in music. What if our chilled blood has corked 


us then from hearing . 


SHADOW OF TURNING 


We, spent as the knelled gong, are distant; and 
we shall meet above the silent sea 


no one and nothing. Not till to the sand, | 
where our lost bones despair persistently, | 
we repeat the bowing pilgrimage of waves 


shall we redeem the shame of midnight swoon, 
or greet the white dawn shivering the waves, 
or undertake the sturdy surf of noon. 


We have performed the ceremony of 

departure; and the salt stream witnessed it. 

From the far sea-chambers where the bell’s toll ross 
we saw the strong shore narrow bit by bit. 

But the lost bones grieve us till we have replied 
with the penitent long grovel of the tide. 


STAGE-NOTE FOR A SUNSET 


The evening is so delicate 
the air is scarcely lavender or green 


It is merely that two moths 
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Harold Rosenberg 


have whispered past— 
f Merely the dust of their wings. 


; AIR FORMATIONS 


} Spear drift 


the wedging arrows shape 


the airy wound they tremble in- 


then slide and shoot to clean 


Space-rape 


Blue skin, 


uate: eee 


like stretched sheath of vein, 
the sky tightens for the spring 
and slanting kiss. With hiss 
And yellow sheen 
The bent wing 
receives the sun. The bliss 
of flight and falling pours a deep 
hypnotic sleep from the high 


Precipice 


Where creep 
the crowd’s sharp beak and eye. 
And the horizontal crosses squeeze 
to drooping dots upon 
Che loosened sky. 


Harold Rosenberg 
é 
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COMMENT 
HART CRANE AND THE AMERICAN MIND 


OME time in May, 1922, I received a letter from Hart 
Crane saying that he liked a poem of mine which he 
had seen in the May number of The Double Dealer. It was 
my first printed poem, and Hart’s letter was not only an 
introduction to him; it was the first communication I ever 
received from another writer. In that same issue of The 
Double Dealer appeared some translations by him of 
Laforgue, which seemed to me very fine; I looked up pre- 
vious numbers of the magazine, and found Black Tam- 
bourine, an early poem that contained some of the char- 
acteristic features of his later and mature style. I had 
seen nothing like it in Anglo-American poetry. From that 
time until his death one could trace the development of a 
poetry which, though similar in some technical respects to 
French Symbolism, is now a distinct contribution to 
American literature. It is a poetry that could have been 
written only in this country and in this age. 

Crane committed suicide on April 28, 1932, by jumping 
off the S. S. Orizaba bound from Vera Cruz to New York. 
Why he did it no one will ever know. He had recently 
heard that his father’s estate in Cleveland, from which he 
derived an income, was bankrupt: a year ago he told a 
friend in New York that his work was at an end. In the 
summer of 1930 he wrote to me that he feared his most 
ambitious work, The Bridge, was not quite perfectly 
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realized, that probably his soundest work was in the 
shorter pieces of White Buildings, but that his mind being 
committed to the larger undertaking could never return to 
the purely lyrical and more fragmentary vision. He had 
an extraordinary insight into the foundations of his work, 
and I think this judgment of it will never be refuted. 

If he had lived another month my acquaintance with 
him would have covered exactly ten years. In most of 
that time I was either in frequent correspondence with him 
or lived near him in New York; from 1922 to 1928, when I 
went abroad and saw him and heard from him irregularly 
until his death, I could observe the development of his 
style from poem to poem; and his letters—always written 
in a pure and lucid prose—provide a valuable commentary 
on his career. This is not the time to bring all this 
material together for judgment. As I look back upon his 
work and its relation to the life he lived, a general state- 
ment about it occurs to me, which may throw some light 
on the dissatisfaction that he felt with his career. 

The Bridge is presumably an epic. How early he had 
conceived the idea of the poem, and the leading symbol- 
ism, it is difficult to know; probably early in 1924. Up to 
that time, with the exception of For the Marriage of 
Faustus and Helen (1922), he had written only short poems, 
but most of them—Praise for an Urn, Black Tambourine, 
Paraphrase, and Emblems of Conduct, are among his finest 
works. It is a mistake to suppose that all of White Build- 
ings is early experimental writing; a large portion of that 
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made up of poems written after The Bridge was begun. 
Praise for an Urn was written in the spring of 1922—one of 
the finest elegies ever written by an American poet—and 
although his later development gave us a poetry that the 
period would be much the less rich for not having, he never 
again had such perfect mastery of his subject. And I think 
this was because he never afterwards knew precisely what 
his subject was. That is why The Bridge is such a magnifi- 
cent failure: a great talent is engaged upon the problem 
of stating a position that is fundamentally incapable of 
definition. 

Readers familiar with For the Marriage of Faustus and 
Helen have always admired it by passages, but the whole 
conception of the poem, logically speaking, is an abstrac- 
tion empty of any well-defined experience, and in its 
verbal properties it is a conventional revival of the kind 
of symbolism that a young poet picks up in his first read- 
ing. Crane, I believe, felt that this was so; and he became 
so dissatisfied, not only with the style of the poem, which 
is heavily influenced by Eliot and Laforgue, but with the 
“literary” character of the symbolism, that he set about 
the greater task of writing The Bridge. He looked upon 
his Faustus and Helen as an answer to the historical 
pessimism of the school of Eliot, and The Bridge was to be 
an even more complete answer. 

There was a fundamental mistake in Crane’s diagnosis 
of Eliot’s problem. Eliot’s “pessimism’’ grows out of an 
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awareness of the decay of the individual consciousness and 
its fixed relations to the world; but Crane thought that it 
was due to something like pure “‘orneryness,” an unwilling- 
ness ‘“‘to share with us the breath released,” a new kind of 
freedom which he identified emotionally with the age of 
the machine. This vagueness of purpose, in spite of the 
apparently concrete character of the Brooklyn Bridge, 
which became the symbol of his epic, he never succeeded in 
correcting. The “bridge” stands for no well-defined 
experience; it differs from the Helen and Faust symbols 
only in its unliterary origin. I think Crane was deceived 
by this, and by the fact that Brooklyn Bridge is “modern” 
and a fine piece of “mechanics.”” His more ambitious later 
project permitted him no greater degree of self-definition 
than the more literary symbolism of his youth. 

It has always seemed to me that by testing out his 
capacity to construct a great objective piece of work, in 
which his own definition of himself should have been per- 
fectly articulated, he brought his work to anend. I think 
he knew that the framework of The Bridge was finally 
incoherent, and for that reason—as I have said—he could 
no longer believe in even his lyrical powers; he could not 
return to the early work and take it up where he had left 
off. Far from “refuting” Eliot, his whole career is a 
vindication of Eliot’s major premise—that the integrity of 
the individual consciousness has broken down. In the final 
analysis, Crane had, in his later work, no individual con- 
sciousness: the hard firm style of Praise for an Urn, which 
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is based upon a clear-cut definition of personal relations, 
and the ultimate inviolability of persons, begins to dis- 
appear when the poet goes out into the world and finds 
that the simplicity of his early world has no universal 
sanction. From then on, instead of the effort to define 
himself in the midst of overwhelming complications—a 
situation that might have produced a tragic poet—we find 
that he falls back upon the intensity of consciousness, 
rather than the clarity, for his center of writing; and this 
is simply romanticism. 

His world had no center, and the compensatory action 
that he took is responsible for the fragmentary quality of 
his most ambitious work. This action took two forms 
the blind assertion of the will, and the blind desire for self- 
destruction. In either case, the poet will not face his first 
problem, which is to define the limits of his personality and 
to discover its moral properties in an appropriate symbol- 
ism. He can only assert a quality of will against the world, 
and at each successive failure of the will he can only turn 
upon himself. In the failure of understanding—and under- 
standing, for Dante, was a way of love—the romantic 
modern poet of the age of science attempts to impose his 
will upon experience and to possess the world. 

It is this impulse of the modern period that has given us 
the greatest romantic poetry: Crane instinctively con- 
tinued the conception of the will that was the deliberate 
discovery of Rimbaud. A poetry of the will is a poetry of 
sensation, for the poet surrenders to his sensations of the 
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object in his effort to identify himself with it, and to own 
it. Some of Crane’s finest lyrics—those written in the 
period of The Bridge—carry the modern impulse as far as 
you will find it anywhere in the French romantics. 
Lachrymae Christi and Passage, for example, though on the 
surface pure imagery without “philosophical”’ meaning of 
the explicit sort in The Bridge, are the lyrical equivalents 
of the epic: it is the same mechanism of the sensibility; the 
one defines the other. The implicit grasp of his material 
that we find in Praise for an Urn, the poet has exchanged 
for an external random symbol that has no possibility of 
definition. It is an irrational symbol of the will, of con 

quest, of blind achievement in space; its obverse is Passage, 
whose lack of symbolism shows the poetry of the will on 
the plane of sensation, which is the self-destructive return 
of the will upon itself. 

In the last generation American criticism has had much 
to say of the frustration of American writers. The 
assumption seems always to be that their defeat has been 
due to failure to accept American life. If there is any 
American life distinct from the main idea of western 
civilization, their failure has been due to their accepting it 
too fully. It is a heresy that rises in a revolt against the 
traditional organization of the consciousness—for which 
the only substitute offered is the assertion of the will. VV e 
hear that \mericans are not rooted in the soil, that they 
must get rid of the European past before they can be 


rooted. That is untrue: the only Americans who have ever 
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been rooted in the American soil have lived on the 
European system, socially and spiritually. 

Crane was the archetype of the modern American poet, 
whose fundamental mistake lay in thinking that an 
irrational surrender of the intellect to the will would be the 
basis of a new mentality. His life and his work could have 
been lived and written only in modern times, particularly } 
since 1870. All the accidental features of his career, his 
early life, his education, fitted him for the rdle. His sensa 
tional death was morally appropriate, and I think it has 
some significance as a symbol of the “American” mind. 

Those who knew Hart long and well will remember an un 
searchable integrity of purpose in his craft. His devotion 

to it was so perfect that no one need be surprised at the 
courage with which he brought his work to its logical con 

clusion of personal violence. After he had lost the instinct 

for self-definition, and later, after the exploration of his 

symbol of the will had brought him back upon himself, he 

might have continued to breathe, but he would no longer 


have been alive. Allen Tate { 
REVIEWS ( 
THE CONQUEROR 1 


Conquistador, by Archibald Mac Leish. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 


There are obvious things one may say of Conguistador: 


el 


that its subject is a great story, a tragic romance of con 
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quest, the truth that is stranger than fiction, ready-made 
to the poet’s hand; that it goes swinging along through 
incredible adventures in the wild unknown of early six- 
teenth-century Mexico, where each step strides off into 
myth and leaves the imagination free; that by basing his 
poem on the hot-tempered narrative of the Conquest 
written in old age by Bernal Diaz del Costello, the common 
soldier who fought with Cortez from Cuba to Montezuma’s 
capital, the poet gives us the very feeling and atmosphere 
of a more spacious primitive world, and makes his work an 
epic of races rather than heroes; through his imaginative 
intensification of the aggrieved old soldier’s tale revealing 
the fierce courage of the lawless adventure: the dash into 
unknown seas and lands; the battles with formidable 
tribes—horde after horde pouring upon the invaders, and 
their killings avenged by massacres; the ruin of cities and 
confiscation of treasure; the obliteration of a whole civil 
ization and its literature and arts 
And the town gone—no stone to a stone of it— 
And the whole thing was a very beautiful victory— 

and finally the building of Spanish cities and the settle 
ment of that “good land” by its conquerors. One may 
even admire the skilful technique, show how the poet 
shapes a very irregular pentameter line to his purpose, and 
works it into an adroit ferza rima of assonances—asso- 
nances so diabolically subtle that they hide in ambush and 
conquer you unseen with their music of half-tones and 


strangely varied harmonies. I say one may grant all these 
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excellences without in the least accounting for the 
beauty, the varied and distinguished artistry, and the epic 
size of the poem. Its quality lies in something beyond 
details of subject or technique; it springs from a mind 
capable of fusing these into a grandly molded work of art, 
wherein each unobtrusive detail counts toward the 
symmetry of the whole. 

Let us examine a few strophes from almost any section 
of the poem—perhaps near the beginning, from the 
narrator’s Preface to his Book. Bernal Diaz has been com 
plaining in his old age of the smug academic historians 

the bright young masters with their bitter treble 
Understanding it all like an old game! 
And the pucker of art on their lips like the pip of a lemon! 
and he protests that it is not the injustice he cares about 
the injustice to his fame and that of his long-dead com 
panions: 
No, but our lives: the days of our lives: we were young then 


The strong sun was standing in deep trees: 
We drank at the springs: the thongs of our swords unslung t 


We saw that city on the inland sea: 

Towers between: and the green-crowned Montezuma 
Walking the gardens of shade: and the staggering bees: 
And the girls bearing the woven baskets of bloom on their 
Black hair: their breasts alive: and the hunters 
Shouldering dangling herons with their ruffled plumes: 
We were the first that found that famous country: 

We marched by a king’s name: we crossed the sierras 
Unknown hardships we suffered: hunger: 
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Death by the stone knife: thirst: we fared by the 
Bitter streams: we came at last to that water: 
Towers were steep upon the fluttering air: 
We were the lords of it all. . . . 
Now time has taught us: 
Death has mastered us most: sorrow and pain 
Sickness and evil days are our lives’ lot: 
Now even the time of our youth has been taken: 
Now are our deeds words: our lives chronicles: 
Afterwards none will think of the night rain. . . 
The most careless reader will be moved by the fervor of 
passion in these lines. He will admire the swift descriptive 
touches 
Towers were steep upon the fluttering air 
or the veiled emotion of that last line about the rain. He 
will note, perhaps, the many-syllabled or sparely-syllabled 
bars of the five-barred lines, and will delight in the varied 
to 
realize how proficient is the poet’s handling of them. But 


rhythm of their fall upon the ear, without stopping 
will he perceive the verbal play of sound making a strange 
half-muffled music?—young then, unslung to it—trees, sea, 
bees—Montezuma, bloom on their, plumes—hunters, country, 
hunger—etc., in a ferza rima succession of triple assonance 
instead of rhyme? Here there are neither the closely 
syllabled iambics of blank verse as in Milton and the 
Elizabethan dramatists, nor the exact rhyming structure 
of the heroic couplet; the measure is freer, as becomes a 
modern poet, both in its counting of syllables and stresses, 
and in its hidden half-smothered assonantal rhymes. The 


poet’s mastery of such details of his technique show how 
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far he has traveled since the days of Happy Marriage, 
which announced the début of a promising new poet. He 
has perfected his command of a richly tuned instrument, 

and has proved his ability, moreover, to sustain its quality 

and test its resources through the exacting changes of mood 
in a long narrative poem. 

As the tale moves on, we march with the conquerors 
through lands magnificent in beauty or desolation; we 
receive the ambassadors of Montezuma bearing incredibly 
rich gifts—a sum of gold, a moon of silver, gold animals 
and charms. There are wars and massacres and bloody 
sacrifices, one tribe after another met and passed—always 
plunging deeper into the unknown, risking everything on 
the shrewd, careful, invincible daring of the leader who 
would not turn back, who would not be balked of hi 
victory by envious lordlings behind or army-guarded 
kings ahead: 

Few we are to march in the great sky 
And the wild swing of the moon and the wandering nations, 
Silence before us and the sea behind. 

And at last we follow the plunge into the beautiful 
valley, we see the white sky-piercing volcanoes, enter the 
splendid capital Tenochtitlan, built on the water, and live 
awhile with the relaxing soldiers in that good land: 

Ah how the land was a good land! and the king of it 


Rich and with young wives and with gold and his gardens 
Sounding with water: and he went to drink 


At noon at the grooved stone by the sheds, and the jars were 
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Choked with the float of the sun: and he ate simnel 
And sweet cakes he ate and a kind of t partridges: 


And all his a was sania as of trees 
And the leaves of the trees were dark and a dew came down from them: 
Even at noon the dew fell like an ease of 
Dusk to comfort a man’s eyes: and the ground was 
Trodden with naked heels: and he kept beasts: 
And birds he kept in a grove and the green loud with the 


Locusts and golden and shrill wrens and the bees 
In the split hive of the wall and the names of serpents 
Curled in the painted vessels at his feet: 





And he kept mar! 
For the way of stars in the trees and the moon’s toil: 
Niter and salt he ate from the quick earth: 


1 a stone for the sky’s turning 





They brought baskets of sweetened seeds and of oil to him: 
They cried to him Lord! my Lord! my great Lord! 
They came with naked feet and the small voices. 

And so on through the tragic history: the Noche Triste of 
death and disaster, the retreat of the invaders, and finally 
their return, the siege, and the ruthless destruction of the 
city and slaughter of its defenders. 

There are beautiful stanzas about the king’s death: 


Dawn on the wall-head there: and Montezuma 

Clad in the gold cloth: gilded: and he smiled: 

He climbed ry the stair and smilin ng and they slew him: 
And all at o1 dei e were stones and the i? ridden: 


And he stood in gold not falling and he fell: 
The lances blurred in the sun as a wheel spinning: 


His eyes were lewd with the strange smile: and they yelled as 
Fiends in Hell and as beasts: and when we thought it 
Least for the bitter fighting he was dead: 
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The figure of Cortes is vivid without being over-stressed 
or cheapened into melodrama. When he speaks, one feels 
that the world listens. A powerful man, an adventurer 
without fear, a leader—his Spanish enemies dwindle before 
him, his Aztec enemies perish. He sets his mark for all 
time upon the ancient new-won land. Bernal Diaz in old 
age still feels his power and is reticent at his approach; and 
the poet makes us feel it without stating it in so many 
words. 





We may rejoice that some of the great stories of our 
western world are being given an enduring form in art. 
The historians have possessed them too jealously, but the 
poets will enter the final claim. H. M. 

VICTORIOUS DEFEATS 
Fonathan Gentry, by Mark Van Doren. Alb. & Chas. Boni. 

This book is a study in vision. Dr. Van Doren for the 
sake of perspective has taken, in epitome, five generations. 
Their ways and the ways of those with whom they have 
to do, give rise to self-searching. Is society blind? Half 
blind? What is sight? The author shows us Jonathan 
Gentry and his fellow pioneers on a river boat or ark they 
had built. The miscellaneous twenty-two found in their 
company a gentleman of the old world, so different from 
themselves that even their children stared at him. The 
fellow-travellers might drift; the man might look like a 
statue; but we are made aware of life; and of the tragedy 
in it—for those who see as well as for those who do not. 
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But for those who do not, with the tragedy there is nothing- 
ness. In part two of this chronicle, the time of the Civil 
War, there is again a man who sees, Jonathan Gentry 
Third, for whom joy at home is as enticing as the sorrow 
was great that drove his grandfather from home. Again 
the multitude, doing, sheeplike, the same things that are 
done by those who have a deathless motive. And again, 
tragedy; but not nothingness. Of two brothers, one re- 
turns to the homestead, one lies on the battlefield. Finally, 
two brothers of the present time—a Joseph Gentry and 
Jonathan Gentry Fifth. They return from college; one to 
an office; the other to the farm. Jonathan Gentry’s wife, 
class-mate of both, liking the city, turns to the brother; in 
vain, and is impelled to suicide. But defeat is not defeat 
for those who see. Fraternity is here cemented by defeat, 
as in childhood it was typified by the associated letters on 
the mail-box, “J. & J.” 

To write unemotionally of this book is to do it injustice. 
In depth of presentation it is the longed-for contrast to 
historical unveracity on the screen. It should be studied 
by lecturers and others who self-defensively rail at Puri- 
tanism. It is a narrative poem, each of its three parts— 
Ohio River, Civil War, and Foreclosure—being followed by 
a summarizing lyric: boat song, soldier’s song, wise fool’s 
commentary on master and mistress. And there are songs 
throughout. Power as verse and narrative will seem to 
some impaired by the vernacular of colloquialism em- 
ployed and by difficulties of rhythm, but to the unwilful 
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eye it has verity; and the author’s unclouded accuracy in 
perception of detail—such as the spiralling vultures, the 
light on the face of the sheep a man was driving, the river 
that “followed and flowed and flowed and followed, and 
stopped in eddies only to go again’’—one has reason to 
envy and is bound to salute. Marianne Moore 


EQUATIONS FOR BEAUTY 


Thrust at the Sky and Other Poems, by Mac Knight Black. 

Simon & Shuster. 

The early death of this young poet last August was a 
grave misfortune, because he had convictions about the 
relation of art to certain aspects of modern life and was 
determined to test them in his poetry. His first book, 
Machinery, was the first phase of that test, an effort to 
celebrate the power and ordered beauty of machines, sky- 
scrapers and other such modern miracles, and fit his 
rhythms to the song of steel. In the unfinished title poem 
of this second book he goes a step further, searching his 
imagination for metaphors drawn from scientific research, , 
and the English language for technical words. For 
example, in describing his heroine, he says: 

There could be equations for beauty like her eyes, 
Pointer readings, figures for the arcs and intersections, 
The tones of color, brilliant, blood-shadowy 


Equations ordering that there should be 


Loneliness or love numerical in the veins 


Of men who pause before her, answering her gaze. 


And we are shown the young architect-hero putting on 
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paper a skyscraper dreamed “‘in the hot dark of his coiled 
brain: Motionless, he was held 

By verticals, the juts of lines, lean dimensions 

Straining upward to escape themselves. The countless deep 

Motions of his mind, 

Electron-swift, were drawn to patterns 

Of straightness reaching 

Up from the earth through fifteen hundred feet 

Of rivet-locked framework sheathed in blazing steel, 

Of straightness going sunward, bare beneath the sun. 
Or this, of an over-familiar instrument: 

Sweet steel sound 

Pulsed precisely. The telephone 

Poured sound, all but palpable, 

Like the bare spirals up-twisting 


Where a power-drill bores bright metal. 


Habit-tranced, his hand reached and lifted the black rod. 


Carbon granules danced; powdery, black they shook 

Words whole into his ear, a familiar voice 
And as the poet’s technique imposed on his art scientific 
and mathematical images appropriate to the age of steel, 
so the unwritten climax of his narrative was to have im- 
posed on the reader a justification of his architect-hero’s 
accepting the bribe of a skyscraper job in exchange for 
giving up his sweetheart, whom the millionaire job-giver 
coveted. 

One must admit that neither the technical nor the moral 
ipse dixit quite comes off to a triumph, and one cannot help 
feeling that a keener sense of humor might have saved the 
poet from going too far, from too consistently permitting 


his theory to become an obsession. 
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But admitting Mr. Black’s excesses, one must forgive 
much because his vision of modern beauty, and his effort 
to bid it flower under the ultra-violet rays of scientific 
speech, were such a contrast to the despairs and execra- 
tions indulged in by whole schools of present-day poets and 
prosers. At least he saw the world soaring upward to new 
heights— 


the ghost-silver rush of the Empire State flowing 
High into the night— 


If his enthusiasm is keyed to a strain, bursting with a rush 
of melodramatic metaphors, one must realize that these 
poems lacked the author’s final revision and approval, and 
that a third book might have tempered the youthful rash- 
ness of feeling and style which injures the artistic effect of 
this one. H. M. 
VIOLA MEYNELL 

The Frozen Ocean, by Viola Meynell. Martin Secker, 

London. 

Viola Meynell’s first book of poetry, Verses, appeared in 
1919: fifteen poems bound up so unpretentiously as hardly 
to be a book at all. The Frozen Ocean contains several new 
poems in addition to the earlier ones. The format bulks 
somewhat larger, yet the reader feels, with the book in 
hand, that this daughter of a famous mother still makes 
the quietest claims for her poetic gifts, and presents these 
poems, framed outside her major talent (which is prose), 
with delicate reserve. 

Miss Meynell is a novelist the peculiar quality of whose 
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work has for years gone singularly unappreciated. She is 
a contemplative; her cast of mind derives from the most 
authentic and modernly the most neglected field wherein 
women have exercised their emotional and intellectual 
capacities. Perhaps for this reason, and because of her 
inability to ape the more ambitious male comprehension of 
motives and action, her scope is limited. Her novels 
elaborate two themes: the inescapable power of human 
beauty over everything it touches, and the ravaging 
torture inherent in early and untutored love. Within her 
limits she exhibits perfect clairvoyance; although her 
figures, bound into young sorrow, ask nothing of us but 
recognition, they receive from us, as we receive from them, 
the delighted memory of all we know without having 
learned: our double vision, not often claimed or called to 
mind. 

Her poems, like her novels, are subtle transpositions. 
She has inherited her mother’s lucid mysticism, but escapes 
the faintly dry touch of literary air which Alice Meynell 
absorbed from the late nineteenth century. The form is 
frugal, undisturbed by rhetoric, candid as thoughtful 
speech. This candor reveals emotion brightly alive and 
clearly felt under a delicate restraint, emotion that is itself 
form: the kernel which builds outward from inner intensity 
every lyric capable of touching the heart and mind. 
Several poems state a girl’s romantic passion with the 
simplicity that has been rare in women’s poetry since 
Christina Rossetti. Others, notably Yonah and the Whale 
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and The Frozen Ocean, manage one conceit with a sure 
feeling for implication akin to Herbert’s or Vaughan’s. 
The Fuly Gale illustrates Miss Meynell’s perfect veracity of 
sight, her vivid apprehension of reality, and her power to 
unite details by the slightest means into poetic fusion. 

This wind goes where no other winds have been, 

Hidden things it finds no other winds have seen. 

It shakes the short stiff quills on the bird’s breast, 

As if in long loose plumes the bird were dressed. 


Through close-cropped turf the windy waves are borne, 
As if along a field of waving corn. 


It moves rough stones across the road, as light 
As if they were dead autumn leaves in flight. 


And oh, the very earth is undone now, 
And trembles like a stricken winter bough! 
And The Maid in the Rice-fields deserves complete quota 
tion, since its success is perhaps the most brilliant found in 
Miss Meynell’s volume. It is a love poem, in romanti: 
imagery close to the border of sentiment but escaping it; 
elaborate in conceit yet simple and intense in feeling; 
daring because in the last two stanzas it takes to itself an 
effect—passionate invocation—that contemporary poetry, 
to its great loss, has in great measure forgone: 
Until the day when thou and I are wed 
How shall my life be fed! 
But first this rice that’s newly sown 
Must rise and multiply and be 


A full crop in the granary 
Before thou art my own. 
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Last night I dreamt that I walked out at dusk 
And heard the first dry husk 
all rustling from the ripened ear. 
But now today I wake and weep 
To see the fields no man may reap 
In the cold early year. 
O passing clouds, have pity on my need, 
Water the thirsting seed; 
O mighty sun, find out this plain, 
Call up the stalk, hasten the leaf; 
O bare fields, harken to my grief, 
Foster the holy grain. 
Weeping I stand above the seed and say, 
Why do you hide away? 
Do you fear the storm if you leave your rest? 
I have taken the storm into my breast. 
Why do you still delay? 
O if the cloud you wait to rain forbears, 
Here are a maiden’s tears. 
\nd if the sun you seek denies his dart, 


Behold my burning heart. ; 
Louise Bogan 


JAMES STEPHENS AGAIN 


Strict Foy and Other Poems, by James Stephens. Mac- 
millan Co. 

Strict Foy and Other Poems adds little to the bulk of 
the verse of James Stephens, and, in all probability, will 
add little to his reputation, even though these poems are 
generally superior to those on which his reputation was 
founded. The collected edition of his poems, published in 
1926, defined the scope of his talent, which the present 
performance does not extend. In the Preface to that 
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edition he says, after discussing the bankruptcy of epic, 
tragedy, and romance, that we “‘must continue to compose 
and paint and write in the only form that can deal with an 
interim situation, or with speed—the lyrical form.” 

For effect in the lyric he has depended chiefly on 
rhythmical virtuosity. Whatever element of intensity of 
surprise inheres in his poetry depends on his expertness in 
this respect. Even here his range of accomplishment is 
limited: there is nervous speed and artful modulation, but 
the texture of his verse is thin. It possesses no overtone. 

‘Further, his work, except in certain happy instances, is 
marked by a conventionality of phrase and idiom, which 
seems with him to be almost inseparable from the sim- 
plicity of tone exploited. Mr. Stephens has a better ear 
than eye; his imagery, especially of the visual type, is not 
commonly effective, and a sense of this, perhaps, has en- 
couraged a tendency to the generalized or abstract figure. 
To compensate for deficiency in that excitement which 
poetic imagery, when successfully employed, induces, Mr. 
Stephens has frequent recourse to a running exclamatory 
style. His weaker moments remind one of a child who 
cries, ““O come quick and see! see the pretty little bird!”— 
or stick or stone or man or maid, as the case may be. In 
most cases he insists on his own sensibility instead of stir- 
ring the reader’s sensibility and directing it by adequately 
realizing in his poem the original stimulus which moved 
him. He has betrayed his notion of “‘speed”’—the fixing 
of the single fleeting perception in its importance: he has 
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not lingered enough over the perception, he has merely 
made a notation of its importance, and the object of the 
perception remains, somehow, vague and general. 

What is this notation of importance? The term mys- 
tical has been applied to his poetry—an affirmation of 
unity among these disparate perceptions. But the actual 
working out of this attitude has meant a certain monotony 
in the poetry itself, almost the development of a formula. 
The present volume attempts to define a little more accu- 
rately and self-consciously this importance and the nature 
of the poet's business. 

So, when the great Plotinus came 
He found me playing at my game, 
Moving the will, the mind, the pen, 
Co moods that lie beyond the ken 
Of poet or 

Philosopher. 

The poem from which this is taken, Theme and Varia- 
tions, is throughout its twenty-odd parts a sort of philo- 
sophical apologia for Mr. Stephens’ previous work. In 
this treatment of his poetic philosophy he has done some 
of the best writing of his career, especially when he dis- 
penses with the naive tone, sometimes too artful, for which 
he has been so much admired. Sections 14, 15, 16, and Ig 
of Theme and Variations bear witness to the present 
achievement. 

However effective this apologia may be as a poem in 
itself, its great Plotinus has no proper critical reference to 
previous poems. A poem must carry its own philosophical 
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and mythological baggage; for instance, no matter how 
convenient Mr. Yeats’ mythology has been to him in 
creating his poetry, his well-known exposition of it is, in 
one sense, irrelevant. The same applies to the present 
volume. It is not needed that the reader reinterpret pre- 
vious work in terms of this statement of the poet’s philos- 
ophy; it was needed that the poet, so preoccupied with his 
idea of unity, should be more occupied in creatively under- 
standing that plurality which is the necessary stuff 
of our poetry. Robert Penn Warren 
AN OZARK SINGER 

Boy with a Silver Plow, by Dennis Murphy. Kaleidoscope 

Publishers, Dallas, Texas. 

This book was chosen for publication out of 176 book- 
typescripts submitted last year in the Kaleidoscope Book 
Publication Contest; and we venture the opinion, without 
having seen the other 175 or knowing the judges, that 
nothing better than Mr. Murphy’s was received. 

For the forty-eight brief poems in this book maintain a 
high level of poetic motive and workmanship, and their 
method of simple lyricism is imbued throughout with keen 
feeling and fine sincerity. The poet was a farmer’s son 
a seventh son—in the Ozark mountains of Missouri, one 
who managed to escape his environment, go through the 
University of Missouri—even to an M. A. degree—and get 
an academic job recently in Northwestern University. 
What this meant in resolution and hard work one can only 
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guess, but in this book he is not concerned with the 
struggle; he returns to his childhood and takes us back to 
the Ozarks, giving us vivid glimpses of his early life, his 
human and animal neighbors, and the beautiful if harsh 
and difficult region in which his Irish parents had tilled the 


meagre soil and produced as well their plentiful crop of 
boys. 
This brief song may suggest the poet’s mood: 


He left his horses standing 
Hitched to the clumsy plow, 
And ran to the wild crabappl 
And broke a silver bough. 
What if his team is standing 
What if it stand till doom? 
Ma 


In a wild crabapple bloom 


e there’s more than col 





But a boy’s spring-time ecstasy is not the whole story 
this fine sonnet, Barren, gives the bitterness of the farmer’s 


incessant labor to subdue the rebellious earth: 


Now is the farmer courting, summer-wise, 
Che favor of the earth’s infecund breast, 
rhe mercy of her elemental thighs 

Hi , O Christ, a primitive unre 

K | by kernel, burgeoned grains of life 


Wither and burn within the barren womb 
Of this impassive one, this arid wife : 
His life, O Christ, sealed in a futile tomb! 

All that is man, surrendered to the field 
This year, can never urge the fruitful leaf 
Nor coax the grain or stalk. Her only yield 


Is but a summer full of rugged grief 
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His flesh and bone, O Christ, will soon be laid 
Fast in her arms, beautifully betrayed. 

Certain portraits, some of them in dialect, might be 
quoted to show how intimately, and compassionately, Mr. 
Murphy understands his neighbors. A special tenderness 
for over-worked farmers’ wives is hinted at, through the 
lightest veil of sarcasm, in such poems as Widower, Fruit 
Tree and Feud; and one feels an elegiac spirit of resignation 
in Earth-Change and The Lowering Dark. 

One may greet a young lyric poet of fine promise in this 
initial volume, hoping that later experience may add to his 
range without robbing him of his simplicity, sincerity, and 
sheer delight in singing. H. M. 


NEWS NOTES 


We are fortunate in being able to present this month a group of un- 
published poems by the late Vachel Lindsay, whose sudden death last 
December, in his fifty-third year, was a profound shock to his friends and 
a serious loss to the art. While none of the poems we offer will ever rank 
with some that we published and gave him prizes for during the first five 
years of our history, yet they throw side-lights upon his personality and 
his development as an artist. 

In presenting these last of more than fifty poems with which Lindsay 
honored this magazine, we venture to quote, from the Saturday Review o/ 
Literature, the beautiful tribute to his genius written by Sara Teasdale 
soon after his death: 

“Deep in the ages,” you said, “deep in the ages,” 

And “To live in mankind is far more than to live in a name” 

You are deep in the ages now, deep in the ages, 

You whom the world could not break, nor the years tame. 
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Fly out, fly on, eagle that is not forgotten, 

Fly straight to the innermost light, you who loved sun in your eyes— 
Free of the fret, free of the weight of living, 

Bravest among the brave and gayest among the wise. 


Mrs, Lindsay has left her husband’s old home in Springfield, Ill., and 
taken their two children to California. She has accepted a position in 
the faculty of Mills College, her a/ma mater. 

The death at a ripe age of Lady Augusta Gregory, which occurred 
during the last week of May, recalls memories of her visit to this coun- 
try with the Irish Players nearly twenty years ago. With Synge and 
Yeats she had founded the Abbey Theatre of Dublin soon after 1900, 
and of this famous trio she supplied most of the comedies and a few 
more serious dramas—in prose, but with highly imaginative poetic im- 
plications. Who that has ever seen them can forget The Rising of the 
Moon, Hyacinth Halvey, or Spreading the News? She was a great woman, 
with qualities typical of her delightful race. 

The Wilson Bulletin for Librarians for May contains a two-page lament 
for the “impending cessation of Poetry.” We quote a few paragraphs: 

“‘American letters in this generation could receive no more disastrous 
blow. Portrry was founded by Harriet Monroe in October 1912. In the 
words of the Bookman, it ‘initiated the New Poetry Movement single- 
handed.’ Its early numbers presented to their first audience many poets 
who later became famous, such as Vachel Lindsay, Carl Sandburg, H. D. 
and the celebrated “imagist” group. Robert Frost and Rupert Brooke 
made their first American appearance in its pages. There is hardly an 
important living poet in English whose work was not published in Poetry 
before he won general recognition. Miss Monroe, an indefatigably alert 
and conscientious editor, has sincerely tried to print the best poetry 
available; she has encouraged experimentation, but if a poem had merit, 
she did not care whether it was conservative or radical, rhymed or in free 
verse, modern or archaic, lyrical or metaphysical, imagistic or objectivistic. 
Because it was good she printed it. Young poets owe much to her; and 
all poets have been thankful for the existence of Poerry, encouraged by 
its mere presence on the contemporary scene, and though they sometimes 
abused it (because it did not represent their particular ‘school’ or pre- 
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scribe their particular brand of esthetic nostrum), like as not you would 
find them, at an early date, numbered among its contributors, because it 
has recognized no lasting enmities, because it has been the one manifesta- 
tion of esprit de corps in American letters, because it is the one magazine 
in English where good poetry has been consistently welcomed, published, 
and paid for. 

“Such is our indifference, however, that Poetry has always been run 
at a loss. Now it appears that there are no longer one hundred persons 
left in the United States with fifty dollars each to spare to keep Poetry 
(and poetry) alive. Millions for cosmetics, battleships, amusements, 
sports, but not five thousand dollars a year for poetry. I cannot help but 
feel that librarians are much at fault in this matter. If all the libraries 
that should have subscribed to Poetry had done so, there would never 
have been a financial problem to harass its editor.” 

We should call the attention of student poets and others to the Jules 
and Avery Hopwood awards now given annually by the University of 
Michigan. By the will of the late Avery Hopwood, the income from one- 
fifth of his estate is to be distributed annually in awards to student 
writers of poetry, the drama, fiction and non-fictional prose. These 
awards are the largest ever given for student work, the “major award” in 
each department being $2,500, and the numerous minor awards ranging, 
if we remember rightly, from $1,000 down to $100. 

A young man or woman of manifest literary talent could almost pay 
for a college education with one of the major awards, “Advise all your 
gifted young poets to matriculate at the University of Michigan,” said 
Henry Seidel Canby, who served as one of the judges the first year, and 
did not seem quite satisfied with the quality of the literary offerings 
which won these large awards. The University of Michigan, he thought, 
should become a Mecca for youthful literary genius from all our forty- 
eight states, an assemblage of brilliant young creative minds. 

We may say in passing that these Hopwood awards are the first effort 
to match, in the literary arts, the liberal awards granted to students in 
many schools of painting, sculpture, architecture and music. Aspirants 
may learn all details by writing to the U. of Mich. at Ann Arbor. 

Are any poets going from the States to Guadalajara, Mexico, for the 
Summer Session of its University—July 29th to August 13th? Idella 
Purnell, formerly editor of Palms, which our readers will remember as 
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one of the most interesting of the poetry magazines, is to be dean of this 
first Summer Session, and she is “praying for about 500 students.” She 
writes: “We have an excellent course of study outlined, with professors 
who are authori 





ies on their subjects and who have, besides, pleasant 


personalities. We have also planned an interesting program of amuse- 
ments, including a deer hunt on a big hacienda and a fishing trip!” 


Witter Bynner has often praised the region as the most beautiful in the 
world, and the life and arts of the natives as the most completely satis- 
factory environment for a poet he had found anywhere in the course of 
his far-flung trave 

It seems that we are to have “readies” —from “ Bob Brown’s machine 

the only innovation in the physical aspect of literature since 
Gutenberg’s invention of movable type. . . . Books to be read are 
printed in microscopic type on rolls which unwind at any speed desired, 
and the magnifying apparatus makes it possible to select the most com- 
fortable size of ty pe a. 

Dark Glory, by Dorothy Dow (Farrar & Rinehart), is a poet’s study of 
a poet, slight novelized but sympathetic and accurate. Hervey Allen’s 
Israfel remains the final and authoritative “life and letters” of Poe, 
yut for the general public, who cannot follow the subject through two 
irge volumes, Miss Dow’s book is an admirable sketch of a tragic life, 


swiftly and vividly presented, without sentimental over-emphasis. We 


commend especially 





} 
t 
] 


1er pointing of the contrast between Poe’s unhappy 
destiny and the fortunate careers of the literary group in Boston. 


° . * * eS - . . 


Marjorie Allen Seiffert (Mrs. Otto S.), of Moline, Illinois, has been a 
frequent contributor to Porerry, which awarded her the Guarantor’s 
Prize in 1919, and the Levinson Prize in 1929. She is the author of three 
books of verse, the latest being The King with Three Faces (Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons). 

Mr. Raymond Holden, of New York, is on the staff of The New Yorker. 
He is the author of Granite and Alabaster (Macmillan Co.). 

Miss Dorothy E. Reid, of Columbus, Ohio, is the author of Coach into 
Pumpkin (Yale Press). 

Mr. Syd Salt, of New York, has appeared with poems and short 
stories in the more radical magazines. Mr. Ben Belitt, of Lynchburg, 
has been a student at the University of Virginia. Mr. Kenneth Slade 
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Alling lives ir ?Tew York, where he was one of the editors of The Meas- 
ure. Grace Strickler Dawson (Mrs. Robt. E. D.) is now living in 
Long Beach, Cal. 

The other poets of this number are newcomers here, and, so far as the 
editor knows, none has published a volume: 

Helene S. Pulse (Mrs. Louis T. P.), of Durango, Colo., has been living 
until recently in the Ukraine, U. S R., her husband being one of the 
American engineers employed on the Dnieper Dam. Her poems have 
appeared in magazines and in Henry Harrison’s Lyric Invaders. 

Miss Evelyn Graham Frost, who seems to be no relation of Robert, or 
Frances M., or Elizabeth H., is now living in Paris. 

Miss Helen Pfund, born in Madison, Wis., and now living in Pittsfield, 
Mass., has just finished her course in St. Lawrence Univ., Canton, N, Y. 

Miss Irene Haugh, born in Dublin and still living there, was A. E.’s 
assistant on The New Statesman during its last year. 

Mr. Harold Rosenberg, of New York, has contributed poems and prose 
to various magazines. 

Miss Charlotte Corbett, of Oregon City, Ore., has been studying at 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, O. Virginia Marian Ferguson (Mrs. 
Carl Wilhelmson), of Palo Alto, Cal., writes that her work is “all irrele- 
vant to anything literary.” Miss Nancy Flowers, of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., has been specializing in English and music at a school in England. 
These three young poets were born in 1910, 1908 and 1913. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 
The Poems of T. Sturge Moore, Vol. 11. Macmillan & Co. 
Pierced Night, by Edward Hall Scott. Red Lion Press, London. 
Harvest, by Susanne Bagley Wallace. Paebar Publishing Co., N. Y. 
Of Earth and Stars, by Madeleine Moschenross. Paebar Pub. Co. 
The Natural Year, in six volumes, by Frederick Edwards. Schulte’s 
Bookstore, N. Y. 
Ancient Doorways, by Julian Lee Rayford. Teufelsdreck Press, Nash- 
ville. 
PROSE: 
Two Stories, by John Kemmerer. Modern Editions Press. 
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